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in April. Sometimes they are put on turnips, the flock
owner finding cake and corn, but more generally they are
wintered on the grass without any artificial food, and the sur-
vivors, for 10-20 per cent, die, come back to the Marsh in deplor-
able condition, many of them being mere bags of skin and bone.
It is a bad system but pays, as so much bad farming can be made
to pay, because all expenditure has been cut down to a minimum
and a certain amount of saleable stuff has been drained from the
land without any cost. Nothing better, however, is available for
the vast majority of the lambs which have to be taken off the
Marsh, and the graziers further justify the system by the con-
sideration that the winter hardships only weed out the weakly
lambs which would prove bad doers and unprofitable in any case.
It is also found that lambs who have been on turnips during the
winter do badly when they return to the Marsh.
Many of the better Marsh farmers possess upland farms of
their own, where the better lambs are fattened out on the turnips
with cake and corn, and the others are kept in condition on the
grass land with a little hay, so that they go back to the Marsh
ready to take advantage of the grass and fatten quickly. Speak-
ing generally, the treatment is improving; rather more is paid
for the wintering of the tegs, and both, they and the ewes are
now often given a little hay, pea straw, &c., in the severe weather.
The Bomney Marsh sheep are thus sold to a limited extent as
tegs fattened on turnips throughout the winter, but most typically
as tegs about 18 months old fattened on the grass in the Marsh
in their second summer. In the latter case they usually weigh
about .12 stone and yield good mutton, though not of the highest
quality, the sheep being often too big and fat for the present
taste. The ewes clip from 6 to 8 Ibs. of wool of fine quality,
though it usually sells at lower prices than Southdown wool.
The old custom was to fatten the tegs in their second summer,
but with the modern demand for smaller mutton, graziers fatten
as many as possible in their first season. The llonmey Marsh
sheep are at the present day generally kept throughout the
Weald of Sussex and Kent, and also on the chalk uplands of East
and Mid-Kent, only a few Southdown flocks being found east
and south of Canterbury. In these districts their management
is similar to that described above, though they are mated so as to
lamb a fortnight or three weeks earlier, and winter fattening on
the arable land is naturally more general. On the uplands a good
deal of cross-breeding is done; Kent ewes crossed by a Southdown
ram are found to make excellent compact thrift!y lambs which
grow more quickly and fatten earlier than, the pure-bred Kents.
The map (Fig. 54) showing the distribution of sheep illus-
trates very clearly the density of the breeding flocks. The heavy
shading in Eomney Marsh, the country round Ashford in Kent,
and the East Kent Marshes shows the breeding and fattening
grounds of the Romney Marsh flocks; the Southdowns are also
seen to be collected on the hill country of that name; while there
are a considerable number of breeding sheep all along the North
Downs and the Weald.